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Conditions 


Brazil, for instance, no longer furnishes any large part of 








our crude rubber supply. It now comes mainly from the 
Orient. Rapid political and economic changes have modi- 
fied the industry and commerce of many peoples. The 
World War altered old boundaries, brought out obscure 
peoples and created new states. These new world-condi- 
tions are masterfully presented in the 
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Two books differing fundamentally in content 
and diction showing a careful 
gradation of material. 


The volumes take full advantage of recent advances in the 

science of teaching and the more rational attitude towards 

the study of geography. McMurry and Parkins 

Now Ready have developed the central human interest in geog- 

in raphy, practical regional treatment and organization 
Quantity for modern teaching methods. 
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HORACE MANN 
DurtinG the month of May this year the 
rmal schools and teachers of Massachu- 
setts celebrated the 125th anniversary of 
the birth of Horace Mann. 
versary the people of the commonwealth 


On this anni- 


might fittingly pause for an hour to lay a 
wreath on the grave of this worthy public 
servant. To-day, however, everybody is too 
busy to give much heed to the educators of 
the past. We can hardly pay the wages of 
the living teacher, much less provide monu- 
for the dead; but 
needs no other memorial than that which 


already stands before the State House in 


Horace Mann 


ments 


Boston, erected by the loving hands of 
**80,000 children.’’ No 


fitting monument could be asked for any 


thrice his more 
hero in education. 

As with most public men, the story of his 
life may be briefly told. Born on the 4th 
of May, 1796, in the town of Franklin, in 
this state; educated in the district schools, 
he entered Brown University when he was 
twenty; graduated three years later; two 
years a teacher at Brown; then a student 
of law; admitted to the bar in 1823; a 
lawyer in active practise for fourteen years ; 
six years a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; three years a 
member of the Senate; among other legis- 
lation he was directly responsible for the 
Act creating the State Board of Education; 
the first secretary of this state board, re- 
1848; then a 
Massachusetts 


maining in the office until 
member of Congress from 
for five years; he had served a long ap- 


prenticeship when he became the first presi- 
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dent of Antioch College 
he held until his death, August 2, 1859. 


Naturally nobody to-day shows an ab 


in 1853. a position 


sorbing interest in the life and character of 
Horace Mann: 


his work and teaching have been presented ; 


for the general a 


and what he accomplished was in large 
measure routine work which now belongs 
to yesterday. The more concrete parts of 


his teaching have been ignored. The pur- 
pose of this paper is merely to pluck a gar- 
land of fruit and flowers from his writings 
and let them the life of his 
teaching in regard to matters significant 


But first a word about 


show real 
in education to-day. 
his relation to the normal schools. 

When Horace Mann became secretary of 
the Board of Education he made a survey 
of the schools of the state. 
Forty-two thousand 


This clearly 
showed the situation. 
children attended no school, or so little that 
it did not count. Those who attended did 
so for an average of only 17 weeks in the 
Many of the school houses were a 
to health. There 
He well knew that a long 


year. 


menace were few com- 
petent teachers. 
and hard struggle was before him. 

While recognizing that hy rieniec condi- 
tions and care for the health of school chil 
dren is the first requisite, he saw clearly that 
the next requisite, and one essential to the 
first, is an adequate supply of 
Hence he at once 


then in progress fi 


tent 


compe 
teachers. championed the 


movement rr the estab- 
lishment of normal schools. The story of 
the founding of these schools is familiar. 
It is not necessary to repeat it here. In 
Mr. Dwight, of 


give $10,000 for the establishment of 


1838 Boston, offered to 


nor 
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mal schools if the Legislature would appro- 
The 


proposition was accepted by the Legislature 


priate an equal sum for this purpose. 


almost without opposition, and on the 3d 
of July, 1839. the first normal school, econ- 
sisting of only three pupils, was opened 
at Lexington under the instruction of Mr. 
On Mareh 3, 1843, the 
the resolu- 


tions coneerning normal schools and school 


Cyrus Pierce. 


Legislature passed following 


district libraries: 


1. Resolved, That the sum of six thousand dol- 
lars, annually, for three years, be, and the same is 
hereby 


schools, 


support of normal 


Board of Ed- 


appropriated the 
under the directi F the 
ucation., 

2. Resolved, 


be taken 


is hereby 


That f fifteen dollars, to 


from the school fund, be, and the same 
district in 
books fora 


treasurer 


appropri: every school 


the Commonwealth, t » expended in 


school district library, and that the 


said sum, for said ] pose, to the order 


the selectmen of every 


mayor of every city, and 
town, for each and every school district within the 
same, which shall have produced evidence of hav- 
ing raised and appropriated fifteen dollars or more 
for the same object. 

Horace Mann was well aware of the sig- 


nificance of this result. His comment was: 


Though occupying but an inch or two of space 
Resolves are 


They 


than vol 


statute-book, these 


fate of 


upon the 


eventful of the coming time. 


are intrinsically importance 


umes or centurie > common legislation. 

Again on the completion of the building 
for the State Normal School at Bridgewater 
Horace Mann said: 


that have 


this day’s radiance is the 


Among shadows 


ever crossed my path, 


brightest. Two years ago, I would have been 


willing to compromise for ten years’ work, as 


hard 


insured 


as any I had ever performed, to have been 
at the end of that period, I should 


that 


see what our eyes this day behold. 


The difficulties and opposition that he 
met in his work are in a measure typical of 
what usually happens to every educational 
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leader. Since all men have their faults. 


educators as well as others, it is easy for 
opponents to eriticize; always there ars 
plenty of failures, defects and mistakes 

any man’s work. It would be a sorry pi 


ture of creat teacher if his deft 


any 
and failures were picked out and writt 
in large letters. 

education in this 
state along about 1840, which has been wel] 


Martin, Horace Mann 


was fighting for more competent teachers, 


During the erisis in 


deseribed by while 
and trying to meet the opposition of tl 
the legislature, 
that of the 
themselves, 


press, and even in 


many 
church and t 


the 


Cases 
teachers opposition, in a 
certain sense, culminated in an attack by 
the masters of the Boston grammar schools. 
31 in 


of edueation in general and of the Bostor 


number, accusing him of ignorance 
schools in particular, and of hasty con- 


clusions from seanty observation. Mr 


Mann replied and a guerrilla warfare 
pamphlets was waged by the partisans 
the chief combatants. Their antagonism to 
Mr. Mann was perhaps one of the causes f 
the founding of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
been d 


Association which is said to have 


signed to follow up and make general t! 
opposition begun by the Boston masters 
At the first meeting only one supporter of 
Mr. Mann’s views appeared, and a resolu 
Education 
This form of opposition, au 


tion approving the Board of 
was tabled. 
largely to conservatism on the part of the 
teachers, soon ebbed, and at the next meet 
the 
adopted disclaiming any intention to ‘‘ar 
tagonize the Board of 
senjamin Greenleaf declared that the As 


ing of association a resolution was 


Edueation,’’ and 


sociation meant ‘‘peace on earth and good 
will to Mann.”’ 
Such his 


State Board of Education, in establishing 


was work in organizing the 


normal schools, and in building up the 
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stem of public-school education in Massa- 


setts. The importance of this has 


en often emphasized. Let us now note 
-a few moments some concrete examples 
his work and teaching. 

In his first annual report, with cor- 
Mr. Mann discussed at 


ol hygiene and the significance of health 


nsight, length 


=: a fundamental condition of sound eduea- 


and development. Throughout his 


iblie writing and teaching he emphasizes 
s over and over again. As a pioneer in 
s field of child hygiene such words as the 


wing are significant. 


while th children are puny, 


strong, 


, and have chroni at the very 


diseases, 


» at which so hig finished an article 


» disease can d,. There is a 
ian ;—the 


Health 


ufactured article,— 


the physic 
ing, but of making health. 
Health is a mar 


as any fabric of the loom or the 


workshop; and, except in some few cases of 


organic lesion from acci- 


hereditary taint, or of 
dent or violence, the how much, or the how little, 


health any man shall enjoy, depends upon his 
tment of himself, or rather, upon the treatment 
those who manage his infancy and childhood, 


1 create his habits for him. 


effort 


many largely futile attempts to teach hy- 


In recent years, after long and 

we have begun to train children in 
hygiene, and the aim to-day is to develop 
n each child habits of healthful activity, 
is a new and admi- 


Horace 


Mann knew what many teachers to-day do 


physical and mental. It 
but an old doctrine. 


} 


ravie practise, 


not seem to learn, the difference between 
eaching and training. In another passage 
he said: 


We must pay far more attention to the health 
the students, not only by teaching the physio- 
logical laws of health, but by training students to 
Solomon does not 
but he 


an habitual obedience to them. 
say teach a child the way he should go, 


Horace 


the moral 


Was emphasiZing 


Mann 


aspects 


Repeating 


his moral reflections o ver. with his 


elaborate and puncti 


haps overdid the matt 
ity rightly represent 
wiene: ; ) the other 


physical health was a moral 


‘+ 


deemed impious 


who numbers the 


no notice 
and again he ‘a person without high 


Savs, 


is just as much at war with nature 
s at war with the spirit 0 
] 


it almost a disgrace not to 


When a friend inquired about his 
health one day, Mr. Mann replied, 
ashamed to say | do not f 
to-day.”’ 

2. Mr. Mann appreciated and 


emphasized 


the genetic principle in education, as 


shown by the following passage from his 
lecture on common-school education : 

There is a natural order and progres 
the development the facultic 
blade, then the 
the ear.’’ And 


blade may be so 


afterwards 


never 
brooded 
period of 


appear. 
upon 
rrecocious growth, 

or by a want of sym 
whole character 
follow, where fae 


verse order of the 


Hygienists and edueators at that time 


had not begun to see the significance of the 


re Tie 
genetle 


Pathetie, not to Say 


method in education and hygiene. 
grotesque, glimpses of 
it were gained, however, by some of them. 
For example, Horace Mann quotes a letter 


from a certain Colonel Jenkins, an experi- 
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architect, whose genetic in- 
sight was equalled by the error of his views 
Of outlets for bad air, he 


enced Boston 


on ventilation. 


wrote as follows: 


The gas whiel generated in assemblie 


through attic 


youth will arise and eseape 
lators, while that produced by adults is more « 


and of such a nature as to require apertures 


low to allow its escape. 


contribution was to 


3. His third 


show that in education the psychological 


creat 


process in the mind of the child is the es- 
sential thing: that facts and symbols and 
product are the mere husks, 


Hence 


in his writings and talks to teachers again 


the scholastie 


or, aPmost, the labels of knowledge. 


and again he points out that words and sym- 
bols are not significant except as they are 
associated with things and with ideas. An 
example was his attack upon the spelling 
method of those days: 


If any two things on earth should 


gether and kept together, one would suppose that 


it should be the idea of a thing and the name 


of that thing. The spelling book, however, is a 


most artful and elaborate contrivance, by which 


words are separated from their meanings, that 


the words ean be transferred into the mind 


the pupil without permitting any glimmer of the 


le 
rhe ] 


meaning to accompany them. A spelling book is 


I 


a collection of signs without the things signified; 


of words without nse;—a dictionary without 


definitions. It is a place where words are shut 


up and impounded so that their significations can 


not get at them. The very notion of language is 
that it is a vehie f thought and feeling, from 
mind to mind, Without the thought and 


Pretending to 


the vehicle goes empty. 


freight, it earries no freight. To become fa- 


miliar with things and their properties, without 
any knowledge of the names by which they are 


ealled, 
telligence, but no faculty of speech; but to learn 


would be the part of beings, who had in 


names, without the things or properties signified, 
is surely the part of beings who have speech, but 


no intelligence. 
apparently a survival of the 


method of teaching reading 


This was 
old spelling 
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before 
| 


UU- 


had 


Teutonic voea 


which Heinicke long 


attacked with the whole 
lary of seorn, as ‘‘the greatest folly com 


Samuel 


parable to no other since the fall of man 
The spelling method, he exclaimed, ‘‘is a 
greater evil than the burning of witches and 
heretics, a greater crime than the rack, and 
all inhumanities taken together; it is child 
torment and child murder.”’ 

To-day we smile at such pedagogical er 
rors. But the formal tendeney shown i: 
this practise has been exhibited in hundreds 
of schools, and in perhaps every subject 
of the curriculum, and the same tendency 
When certain of the Greek 
words 


prevails to-day. 
sophists put the emphasis on and 


phrases without regard to content, when 
the students of the Middle 
ever stage of feeble-mindedness learned by 
heart Latin formule that they did not un- 


derstand, when Sturm at the Renaissance 


Ages of what- 


taught his pupils to read Cicero and De 
mosthenes, before they could comprehend 


the meaning, when the moralists and ee- 


clesiasties of a later period drilled their 


students in the exact words of the ecate- 


chism, when in the modern schools the 


pupils learn all the rules and forms of 


grammar without practise of the real art of 


linguistie expression, even when in the 
modern sciences pupils learn words with- 
out knowledge of facts: in a word. when- 
ever the scholastic product and the par 
ends in themselves, 


thar 


ticular method become 
there we have nothing more or less 
what Geddes would eall ‘anthropomorphic 
projections of spelling.”’ 

The teacher who cares more for teaching 
than for children has an instinctive ten- 
deney to emphasize words, symbols, and th: 
scholastic product. The effect of this upon 
the pupils Mann puts as follows: 


sting 


A habit, too, is inevitably formed of reciting 
without thinking. At length, the most glib recita 
tion becomes the best; and the less the scholars are 
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ive i by 


mill elacks quicker when there is no grist in the 


thought, the faster they can prate, as 


therefore,—thoroughness 
for the sake of the 
sake of the 


enforced. 


er. Thoroughness, " 
i again I say, thoroughness, 
wledge, and still more for the 
events, be 
little of 


aptly compared to a 


habit—should, at all 


Those persons who know a everything 


have been 
pocket knife, 


with 


nothing well 


iin sort of which some over- 


is people earry about them, which, in 


to a common knife, contains a file, a 


} 


chisel, a saw, a gimlet, a screw-driver, and a pair 


scissors, but all so diminutive, that the moment 


’ 


ey are needed for use, they are found useless. 
+. He taught the folly of methods that 
make good schools but bad boys and girls. 
Kor example, one of the conditions which 
still prevails in our schools to-day, and is 
the cause of many failures, is our custom 
of offering prizes and rewards for the best, 
thus making it possible for one or two to 
succeed and inevitable that the rest must 
Mr. Mann 
demned this method of emulation. 
Of the Antioch College he 


fail. Again and again con- 


method at 
said: 

We have no system of prizes, or honors, or place- 
takings. We appeal to no dissocial motive, where 
the triumph of one competitor involves the defeat 

‘ r. We hold it to be un 

] 


children or vi I n such rel 


hristian for us 
itions to 

other that, if one sueceeds, the other must 
fail; that, if one rival wins the prize his co-rival 


ist envy him, or repine at his own loss, or both. 


The evil effect of unjust punishment he 
also recognized and made it emphatic to the 
He said: 
the story Dr. 


inhumanly 


teachers by concrete example. 


Everybody is familiar with 


came near to being 


falsehood, 


said he had solved an arithmetical question, whose 


Bowditch, who 


punished for an alleged because he 
solution required more talent than his tyrannical 
master supposed him to possess. Late in life, 
hat great man spoke of the event in a manner 
which showed that, after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, the feeling of righteous indignation towards 
the teacher was still vivid in his breast. 


He cites the case of a pupil strained to 
the breaking point under the rigorous disci- 
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ine of the schoolroom, who finally whistles 
automatically just as an adult might sigh 
automatically. As he relates the incident: 
Just as a certain school closing, one after 
noon, a boy named John, who had become almost 


crazy with impatience, and in who he steam 
’ discontent had 
whistled 

eacher, ‘‘ was it you 
says John. ‘‘ Henry,’’ 
John 
‘¢ John.” 

did ot whistle?’’ 


whistled itself.’’ 


whistle?’’ 


says the 


ished so much that 
next time. 

Thus Horace Mann emphasized the es 
that the first 


health; 


sentials in modern education: 


condition of normal education is 
that school reform is always schoolmaster 
reform; that training rather than instrue 
tion is the true method of education; that 
children instinctively like knowledge, and 
instruction 


that 


that if they do not crave the 


given in the schools, the fault 


is ours: 
the development of mind and character by 


a wholesome moral training, and what to- 


day we call mental hygiene, is the aim of 


true education; that methods by which o1 


may win and the rest must fail, are low 


methods; and that the spirit of cooperation 
and democratic ideals should be developed 
by the public schools. 

Horace Mann had many handicaps. 
do not refer to the opposition he met, 
though that from politics, the press, 
church, and even from teachers, was great; 
but opposition is part of the game. Every 


reformer must expect ft eet it when he 


chooses his calling: but Horace Mann had 


many handicaps largely personal, 
dental to the times. He 


or inci- 
was not a superior 
He had 
The 


student of an erroneous psychology, a di- 


man. He was not a schoolmaster. 


no professional training in education. 


sciple of Combe, and an adherent of phren- 
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the victim of the prevalent errors in 


ology, 
hygiene, unable properly to adapt his teach- 
ing to his audience, because strong in logic 
but weak in psychology, dragging the heavy 


armor of a ponderous rhetoric, and a some- 


times pedantic morality, in a conflict that 
demanded agility and 


cleverness, he was, 


nevertheless, in spite of it all, a good 
fighter, a great teacher, and a great public 
servant, a splendid example of what an 
ordinary man can do, who has ability, the 
spirit of the learner, and the spirit of 


service. 


I grant you that Horace Mann’s speeches, 


like those of his predecessor in Congress, 


John Quincey Adams, were sometimes ‘‘be 


dizened with classic tinsel’’; but when I 
note the pedagogical dust now blowing into 
the eyes of teachers from certain quarters, 
I prefer the fundamental wisdom of Horace 
Mann, often 


rather turgid rhetoric; and I advise teach- 


although obscured by his 
ers occasionally to rest their eyes and study 
these essentials of true education as taught 
by him seventy-five years ago. 

that 
substance 


When we reeall these truths have 


been taught in from the _ be- 
ginning of the Christian era, not to men- 
tion their anticipation by Buddha, Socra- 
tes and Plato; that there is practically a 
consensus of all the competent in regard to 
them to-day; that in spite of this the laws 
that we still 


try to develop good schools by artificial 


of health are often ignored; 


methods and the didactics of the teacher 
instead of the activity of the pupils; that 
we still appeal to methods that may produce 
good schools, but ensure the failure of the 
pupils; that we emphasize the form and 
the husks of knowledge instead of the es- 
sentials of scientific truth; that we still 
lack competent teachers, and grievously 
fail to adapt education to the stages of 
individual development,—all these facts 
raise emphatically the question whether it 
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is not now at last time to begin a new era 
by actually practising these truths instead 
of repeating them. 

Nothing could be more important for the 
development of the teaching profession. A 
Worcester Mr. Dowd, 
gested the four T’s that indicate the stages 


teacher, has sug- 
of development in the schoolmaster’s fune 
talking, 
The schoolroom is the place of 


tion,—namely, telling, teaching, 
training. 
talk. 
Seott indicated that over 90 per cent. of 
Most 
Many 


and 


Investigation some years ago by Dr. 
the talking is done by the teachers. 

teachers are largely engaged in this. 

however, acquire the art of telling; 
the ability to tell things clearly is most 
A few acquire the ability to 
teach, and all aim to do this. If knowledge 
this be sufficient, but 


since the gap between knowing and doing 


desirable. 


were virtue would 
immeasurable, something 
The 
highest stage of development is this ability 
While a 
schools to-day are attempting to make train- 
teachers 


is enormous and 
more, namely, training, is necessary. 
few private 


to give training. 


ing their prime function, few 
know what it means and are competent to 
vive it. 

The 
day of instruction, as the primary method, 
is past. The time has come for training. 
As in the days of Horace Mann, we need 
teachers competent to give training, teach- 
can didactic 
tendencies and give their pupils oppor- 
tunity to be healthfully active. If the 
state would to-day open a normal training 


To-day is a crisis in education. 


ers who restrain their own 


school where no instruction should be given 
except as subsidiary to training, where 
teachers would acquire the attitude of the 
learner and the ability to train pupils in- 
stead of merely instructing them, such a 
school, even if it started like the first nor- 
mal school with but three pupils, would 
mark an epoch in education; and of such 
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provision by the state we could probably 


say, in the words of Horace Mann, it would 
be intrinsically of greater importance than 
‘centuries of common legislation.’ 


Wittim H. BurNHAM 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


THE SABBATICAL YEAR OR LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE OF TEACHERS IN SER- 
VICE FOR STUDY AND 
TRAVEL! 


From whatever angle the study of hu- 
man life is made, the common agreement is 
reached that the greatest asset of any civi- 
lization is the childhood of that civilization. 
But it is not so much quantity as quality 
that vitalizes the national asset of children. 
Hence, the greatest function in life is right 
parenthood; giving opportunity for strong, 
healthy, wholesome, capable children to be 
Next to the sacred duty of 
parenthood is the almost equally sacred 
duty of the teacher. No one who has ever 
filled faithfully and successfully the latter 
service need worry that other opportunities 


born and bred. 


of service were not granted, nor need she 
hesitate to the Master the 
made of her talent. The culture that she 
is able to impart, though blessed with the 


report to use 


greatest intelligence, depends largely upon 
But 
parent and teacher seeing together the true 


the nature and capacity of the child. 


problem and acting in harmonious relation 
can aid immensely in bettering the civiliza- 
tion. 

The demand for teachers is nearly always 
in advance of the supply. Hence the neces- 
sity of recruiting from the lame, the halt, 
and the blind. 
timber, short only in interest and prepara- 


Among these is often good 
tion. They enter the profession too soon, 
flounder, become discouraged, lose interest 
and fail to grow. With a little encourage- 
ment now the sleeping or dying teacher can 
be aroused and saved to the profession. 

1 Address to the City Teachers’ Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
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Under favorable circumstances the public 
school system may be made to be the great 
est institution in the world for making and 
remaking wholesome and efficient teachers. 
The need is so vital and the ery so urgent, 
that any assistance that can be given by the 
small money outlay of a sabbatical vear is 
more than worth while. 

Very few people sense the length of serv 
ice of the average teacher unless they have 
Studies 
represented 


given the matter serious thought. 
made some twenty years ago 
the length of teaching service of the average 
teacher in the schools of the United States 
to be three vears. 
tended to five 
may be even 


This was probably ex 
before the 
extended to 


years war. It 


seven years in 
some of the best state school systems; but 
we have no scientific data showing exactly 
what it is. 
by the 
Club, 


made: 


In the report of a study made 
High School 


following 


Chicago Teachers’ 


1914, the 


Statement 1s 


We have it on government authority that 


ten years only 5 per cent. of the teachers rem 


in the profession ; after twe! ty years less than 


per cent.; after thirty years less than 2 per e« 
and after thirty-nine ye: 

cent, 
If the 
near correct it places in 
the 


curred by a city school system in granting 


above generalization is anywhere 


a different light 


necessary expense that might be in- 


to the faithful teachers one year off for 
study and travel after every seven years of 
service. It also shows the serious condition 


that the profession of teaching is in, and 


the struggle that it must go through to 
establish its rank among the truly learned 
professions. 

The idealist to whom the wish is father 
to the thought and the ignorant are 
speak of teaching as one of the important 


apt to 
professions. But it is easy to see that teach- 
ing is not in the proper sense a profession, 
and ean not be made so until we discover 
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some means of greatly lengthening the serv- 


ice and of fiving permanency to the em- 


ployment. Until the length of service of 
the average teacher can be extended to at 
least sixteen to twenty years we must go on 
dreaming but never realizing those dreams 
of a truly learned profession that will at- 
hold for life’s work the 


ablest men and women of the nation. 


tract and their 

It is thought by those who have studied 
the subject that a sabbatical year (one year 
out of every eight in the system) granted to 
teachers for study, travel, rest and im- 


provement, would increase the attractive- 
ness of the profession, extend the length of 
efficient 


service, broaden the viewpoint of 


the teacher, inerease her usable culture, 
health, happiness and efficiency, give buoy- 
ancy, hopefulness and a new spirit to the 
teaching, remove care lines and make pos- 
sible a much longer period of teaching 
service. 

Prior to the war a number of the more 
progressive eity school systems had per- 
fected 


leave to their teachers for study and travel, 


arrangements to grant sabbatical 
in most cases the teacher being granted 
half salary during the leave. Other cities 
were studying the plan with the thought 


of favorable action when the eall to arms 


put a stop to progressive movements in 


education. There is now a new desire to 
take up the matter in connection with the 
necessitated reorganization of education. I 
am here presenting a digest of the rules and 
regulations governing sabbatical years 
granted to teachers in cities where the prac- 
tise has been longest in operation. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING SAB- 
BATICAL YEARS OR LEAVES OF ABSENCE 
OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE FOR STUDY 
OR TRAVEL 

Cambridge, Mass. : 
Any teacher who has served in the city for ten 
years may, on recommendation of the superin- 
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tendent and vote of the board, have leave 


sence for one vear for purposes of 


travel, and may receive one half of his salary, 


provided the amount in no ease shall exceed five 


hundred and four dollars. Such teachers shall 


file with the secretary of the board an agreem 
in writing binding the teacher to serve i: 
Cambridge for one 
} 


publie schools of year 


the expiration of such leave of absence 
refund the amount of salary received und 
rule, unless it is otherwise ordered by the board. 


Rules of the School Committee, 1918, p- 16, 


Boston, Mass.: 


Section 307. 1, The superintendent may 
subject to the approval of the board, leaves of 
members of the supe 


absence to teachers and 


vising staff, except the supervising nurse, 


nurses, medical inspector and school phys 
for study and travel or for rest, for a period 
exceeding one Teachers and member 


year. 
the supervising staff become eligible for 
of absence for study and travel after 
pletion of seven years of service, and leave 
of absence for rest after twenty years of service 
in the schools of the city of Boston, part of which 
service may have been rendered in the Parental 
School. They may be granted leave of absence 
for study and travel for not more than one year 
in any eight consecutive years, and for rest for 
not more than one year in any twenty-one consecu 
tive years. Before such leave may be granted, they 
shall file with the superintendent an application 
upon a form prescribed by him, stating the defi 
nite purpose for which the leave of absence is 
desired. 

2. Teachers and 
staff to 
travel may be granted, shall regularly report in 


members of the supervising 


whom leave of absence for study and 
writing to the superintendent, in such form as he 
the manner in which the leave 


and for failure to com 


may determine, 
of absence is employed; 
ply with any requirement of this section, or to 
pursue in a satisfactory manner the purpose for 
which leave of absence was granted, he may ter 
minate such leave of absence at any time. 

3. Teachers and members of the supervising 
staff to whom leave of absence is granted under 
the provisions of this section shall file with the 
superintendent an agreement in writing, binding 
board for 
three years after the expiration of such leave of 
of resignation within said 


them to remain in the service of the 


absence, or, in case 


three years, to refund to the board such proportion 
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paid them for the time included in 
absence as the unexpired portion of 
years may bear to the entire three 
The provisions of this agreement shall not 
to resignation on account of ill health, with 

ynsent of the board, nor to resignation at the 
juest of the board. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply 
indus 


1919, 


teachers in continuation schools or day 
schools.—From School Document No. 5, 
130. 


Teachers on leave of absence receive one 


usual salary. 


courses 
ted and advanced in 


y had remained 


vacancies created by 
be temporarily filled. Such leave of absence 


be for one year only.—Salary ehedule 


ted May, 1918. 
Newark, New Jersey : 


That 1920-21 


ational served 


after the year members of the 


force who have continuously 


and satisfactorily for a period of at least ten 


years may, under restrictions reasonably to be 


prescribed by rule, be granted a leave of absence 


} 


for not exceeding one year for study and observa- 
tion with compensation. Such compensation to be 
the annual salary to which the one granted such 
would entitled less 
pay; the deduction for substitute’s pay, however, 


leave have been substitute ’s 


not to exceed in any event one half the salary. 
That the one granted such leave shall be required 
to contract to serve the system for three years after 
the expiration of such leave. 

That provision be made for granting like leave 


of absence for rest and recreation with like com- 


pensation to members of the educational force 
who have served continuously and satisfactorily 
for a period of at least twenty years. 
That the operative effect of the foregoing pro- 
ions for leave of absence 


epend (1) 
with the board before January 1 of each year of 


in any year shall 


on the filing by the superintendent 


statement as to the extent, if any, the provisions 
effect 


system, and (2) the specific approval by the board 


may be given without detriment to the 


school estimate of an item in the budget to 


provide 
Newark School 


cember, 1920, 
New Rochelle . Ne Ww York: 


We grant 
1. The 


diseretion grant to 


superintens 


without salary, 
year for the 
teacher receivi! 
superintendent 
to the manner 
employed. 

2. On the recommendation 
of schools, the board may 
has comp! 


the New Rochelle 


half salary, for the 


school 


receiving such leave 
file with the se retary ot! 
in writing to remain 
for three vears after 
leave of absence and to n 
at such times and in sucl 
reports as to he manne 
absence is employed. F 
the teacher to pursue 


h the 


granted, the superintendent may at any time ter- 


the purpose for whic 


leave of absence. su 


1919. 


minate the 


schools, November 26, 
Newton, Mass.: 


Any teacher wh 


ously in the Newton schools for any per 


Section &. has servé 


less than seven years may, on the re 
of the superintendent, be granted 
not exceeding one year During su 
conti > in the emy 
department, and shall 


salary equal to one half his 


teacher shall 


school 


the preceding year. A teacher’s 
shall be spent largely or wholly 
the superintendent may apy 

The request for a 
section shall be made pri 
school year previous to the 
is requested. 

As a condition 
sence, the teacher 
continue in the service of the 


+ 


for a period of at le: three yet 


piration of the leave of absence; 
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of the school department, 


continue in the service 

the teacher shall repay to said department a sum 

ame ratio to the amount of salary 

received while on leave of absence that the un- 

filled portion of the three subseq ient years’ gery 
ice bears to the full three years 

Provided, however, that the teacher shall be re 


leased from such payment if his failure to serve 
the three years, as stipulated, be due to his illness, 
or if he be discharged or voluntarily released from 
his position by the School Committee.—Rules and 


Regulations, Board of Education, April, 1921. 


Omaha, Nebr. : 


A teacher who is on leave of absence for study 
shall be advanced according to the regular steps 


schedule the same as if she were 


in the salary 
teaching, provided she presents to the superinten 
dent of 


has received 24 


schools eredentials which show that she 


university credits for her year’s 
work. 

Members of the regular staff when granted leave 
of absence for other reasons than study, on their 
return shall be placed on that step in the salary 
schedule on which they would have been placed had 
they been here at the opening of the school year 
for which they asked for leave of absence.—Salary 
schedule, adopted May 5, 1919, 


Richmond, Va.: 


Any teacher who has served with us for three 
years can secure a furlough with half pay for four 


and one half months. Many of our teachers re 


quest this furlough for graduate work, and often 


they request a furlough for the full year, this 


without pay.—Letter 


November 28, 


additional furlough |} 
from 


1919, 


Rochester, New York: 


Superintendent * Schools, 


ARTICLE XV.—Lea of Absence 


1. Any teacher or principal who shall have served 
the city of Rochester for seven years, may, On rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent and with the 


approval of the board of education, be granted 
leave of absence for study or travel on the follow 
ing conditions: 
First—Applicants must state the definite pur 
pose for which such leave of absence is desired. 
Second- 


tendent during such absence, and if such reports 


Reports must be made to the superin- 


are unsatisfactory such leave may be terminated 


by the board at any time. 
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Third—Applicants must file with the 
written agreement to remain in the service of the 


board a 


board for three years after the expiration of suc 
leave, or in ease of resignation within three years 
to refund to the city such proportion of the salary 
paid during the leave of absence as the unexpired 
portion of three years shall bear to said period 
No refund shall be 
event of resignation on account of ill health with 


required, however, in the 


the consent of the board, or resignation at the 


request of the board. In case a woman teacher to 


whom a leave of absence has been granted mar 
ries before the expiration of this three-year period, 
she shall refund to the city such proportion of th 
salary paid during the leave of absence as the 
expired portion of three years shall bear to such 
period. 

Fourth—Such shall not be 
less than one full semester, nor shall it exceed one 


shall not be 


leave granted f 


year in duration. It granted 
than once in eight consecutive years. 
Fifth—Salary during such leave shall be one 
half the applicant’s regular salary, but in no event 
shall it exceed one thousand dollars. 
Sixth—Not fifteen 


granted to 


applieations 
take eff 


during the schoool year. In case the number 


more than 


leave of absence shall be 


applications shall exceed fifteen, selection shall bx 
made in aceordance with the following principles 

(a) Length of service, preference being given t 
those longest in the service. 

(6) Distribution by schools, care being take 
that the number from any one school shall not 
comparatively excessive. 

(c) Nature of service, provision being made t! 
the benefits of such leave of absence shall be 
tributed as fairly as possible among all gr: 
high-school and supervisory positions. 

2. Applications for such leave of absence for any 
school year shall be acted on by the board of edu 
eation at its first regular meeting in January 
the preceding year.—Rules and Regulations, Board 


of Education. 


Application for Leave of Absence for Travel 
Study 
19.. 
To the Board of Education of the City of 
Rochester: 

I hereby apply for leave of absence for travel 
or study for a period not exceeding 
viz.: from until 
in accordance with the Rules and Regulations 
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the Board of Education, and if this application 
granted, I agree to comply with same. 
The purpose for which this leave of absence 


lesired is 


years, and have not been granted 


absence within the last eight 


Board of Edu 
Secretary. 


Comments to letter of inquiry on the 
practise of sabbatical years: 


The present plan has worked, I think, to the 
advantage of the school system and appears to be 
very satisfactory to the teaching force. Teachers 
absent on sabbatical leave get practically half 
ay but are required to meet definite obligations 
as to return to service as specified in the regula- 
tions, 

FRANK V. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, Massa 


chusetts 


The sabbatical year for teachers has been in 
peration in Rochester about fifteen years. About 
average of twelve (teachers) have taken ad 
vantage of this privilege each year. The sabbatical 
year is open to all teachers, principals, supervisors 
and directors, in the Rochester Public Schools. 
It has been very advantageous and has brought 
many returns by way of inspiration from our 
teachers who have studied at home or abroad. I 
not recall that any teacher has not taught long 
eyond the three years mentioned in the provisions 
of the board. 
We also have a plan by means of which $50.00 
s added to the salary of any teacher who goes 
an approved summer school for six weeks, Still 
1 third plan provides that teachers will be reim- 
ursed for two extension courses taken during the 
year at the University of Rochester. 
J. P. O’HErN, 


Assistant Supe rintende? Ss yt . Rochester, 
New York 


to teachers, but | . use should 
be carefully Peguarded ! lir i by some 


one. On the 


Supe 
ON PRACTISE OF THI 


In reply to a questionnaire on 


batical leave of absence sent out by the 


Denver Principals’ Association, 1912, Su 


} 


perintendent Brooks, Boston, said 
In proportion to the number 

ployed by the city this number 

appear very formid: 

from the written 

since I have come 

that sabbatical leave has 

most of the teachers who 

it. In some cases ha 

of, an early retirement fron 

doubtless have been 

portunity has been s¢ 

leave has been able to « 

obtain a higher grade 

has secured promotion to ¢é 

School Journal, Oct... 


An illustration of how one of 


ers, a Miss Coe, spent the sabbatical 


I spent seven weeks 
by the Canadian Pacifi 
Northern Pacific, Oreg 
et We spent iL Week 
two weeks in Alaska, taki: 
Park, and the rest of 
land, Salt Lake City, 


my return to Boston 
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Boston University: Foundations of English 
Black, and 
The 


semester 


by Professor Charleton E. 
nch Literature, 


I teach is 


by Professor Geddes. 
The first 
March I sailed for 
months in Italy, Austria, 
Germany and England.—Colorado Sch. 
|, Oct., 1912, p. 17. 


English. 


closed in January. Early in 


Europe, spending five 


Hungary, 


The best information obtainable indicates 


that the privilege of a sabbatical year works 


well in and does stimulate the 


pract ise, 


teachers to a higher degree of service. 
initiated to 
that the 


become prohibitive. 


School boards in cities not vet 


the practise are apt to fear im- 
mediate expense might 
They doubtless overestimate the number of 
teachers on the foree eligible to the prac- 
tise, and not every teacher, no matter how 
intense and sincere her desires for improve- 
ment may be, can afford to live a year on 
half pay, even in her own home, let alone 
the extra expense of study and travel. It 
is pitiable but true. 

If we 


length of service of the average teacher of the 


are correct in assuming that the 
most progressive city in the United States 
does not exceed ten years, then a city the 
size of Boston or Washington with twenty- 
one hundred or more teachers would have 
but two hundred ten reaching the eligible 
list. As these are permitted to take off 
but one year in eight, the eligible list in 
any one year of these cities would be limited 
The 


themselves of the privileges in Boston where 


to thirty. actual number availing 
the practise has been in vogue for nearly 
than 


per 


twenty years has averaged less 


twenty per annum, or less than one 


cent. of the teaching force is off at any one 
time. 
such a practise tends to engender in the 
teaching force is difficult to overestimate. 


But the inspiration and morale that 


It is said that the most efficient teaching 
is done by men and women but three years 
This is un- 


out from the training school. 
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No one who is not grow- 
There 


in the service 


fortunate if true. 
ing should continue on the force. 
are teachers who have been 
for forty years and are more efficient and 
inspirational the forty-first year than ever 
before. The growing teacher never grows 
old. 

It is said as the teacher, so the school. 
But much depends on the school board and 
under which the teacher 
The school board is 


the head of the system and must bear a 


the environment 
is compelled to work. 


large share of the responsibility for good 
or poor schools. The sabbatical year is 1 

a cure-all, but it promises well and offers 
more advantages than disadvantages 


+ . _ 
O any 


progressive school system. 


G. W. A. 


FOREIGN 


LUCKEY 
SPECIALIST IN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHILD WELFARE IN BELGIUM 


International Confer 
ence on the Protection of Childhood, held at 


Brussels from July 18 to July 21, 


THROUGH the second 


tion of the world has been 
program Belgium is working out for the ¢ 
servation of childhood. Of timely 


an article by Dr. René Sand, of the University 


interest 1s 


of Brussels, recently received by the U. S 
Children’s 


How intelligence, determination and 


Department of Labor through the 
Bureau. 
united effort triumph over conquest, war and 
famine is vividly portrayed in this discussion 
of “Industrial Medical 
Belgium,” which appeared in Living Medicin 


Reconstruction in 


Even during the years of occupation, when 
the government had left the Belgian soil and 
the only central coordinating agency was thi 
National,” public-health 
activities were started on a hitherto unknown 


voluntary “ Comité 


seale, and for the first two years there was an 
Dr. Sand 


accounts for this in part by the cessation 


actual decline in infant mortality. 
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for The Children’s 
Welfare League, which had begun to function 


dustrial work women. 


to a limited extent before the war, developed 
n the midst of the most difficult circumstances 
smallest v illage reached. 


ntii even the was 


In spite of these efforts, the average child 
was, at the time of the armistice, one full year 
the weight 


backward in normal development; 


f the average Brussels school boy was three 
inds below normal, and of the average school 
rl, seven pounds. 


The first step in the medical reconstruction 
f industry was the establishment of an inde- 


Labor Medical 


in its functions the protection of ex- 


pendent Service, which in- 
} 

cludes 

‘ as . 

pectant and nursing working women and the 


The 


immediately formulated a constructive 


rare of the health of working children. 
rviee 
rogram which enlisted the cooperation of all 
agencies concerned in the promotion of public 
alth, including the health of working mo- 
thers and their children. 
In the United States, 18 states provide for 
physical examination of every child enter- 
g industry, but no state has provided for ex- 
aminations of working children at regular in- 


adopted the 


ervals. Belgium has advanced 


program of a medical examination for every 


ile not later than a month after he has 


red 


a vear 


an industrial occupation, to be repeated 


until the child reaches eighteen, 


and oftener in case of disease. 

Belgium has realized that health protection 
in the community must go hand in hand with 
and Dr. Sand 


General pub- 


health protection in industry, 
emphasizes the following points: 
lic health work; child welfare; 
restriction of alcohol consumption; and edu- 
both for adults 


housing; the 


cation and recreation, and 


children. 
A national children’s board has been estab- 


lished, which is maintained by public and 


private funds, and which supervises and sup- 


ports child welfare organizations meeting cer- 


tain conditions. The child welfare program 


includes the periodical free examination of 
children under three years of age brought by 
their mothers for examination; the establish- 


ment of free medical dispensaries for ex- 
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pectant mothers; 
relating to j heal 
ing; and the supervision of b 
dren under seven vears of agi 
child welfare work 
the 

by tl 
municipal boa 


be yard, and 


for. 


fourth 


EUROPEAN STUDENT RELIEF 
Tue Berlin correspondent 
Evi 
European 
World’s Student Christian 


ning Post reports that 
Student Relief 
issued from the federation’s 
Avenue de 


year of act tv, as 


Champel, Genev 
eovers a 
7, 1920, that the decision 
a widespread 

needy students in the 
Germany, Czechoslovak i, 
and Asia Minor, as well 
students in Switzerland 
that time much 
originally ca 


and other agenci 


the Worl 
The repor 


been absorbed by 


tian Federation. 


ternationalism of the fed 


out that the assistance 


ing 
to students througho 
Turkey 


voluntary contribution 


Esthonia to 


tries, including 


such 
as Japan, Uruguay, I 


dents have been the pri 
ing funds, as well as 


ous givers, in all the contril 
* A most conservative est 


for next year,” says the rey 


a bare minimum of $510,000” 
tributed to enable the work to ce 
the forthcoming scholastic year 

A large section of the report 
summarizing the student re] 


the World 


now actively 


ef act 
Fede rat 


oughout 


Vite 
Student Christian 
under way 


Europe. The major activi 


s dev 


Central 


he supply of 
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reduced cost meals to men and women 
students carefully selected at the various uni- 
versities on grounds of special need or worthi- 
hess. 


lief 
work have been largely supplied by American 


In cooperation with the American Re- 


Administration, whose funds for this 
college students, 70,000 students in 120 insti- 
learning are being assisted 
Gifts of 


tutions of higher 


by the federation in this 


foodstuffs, 


respect. 


assistance by the various govern- 
ments and universities concerned, student co- 
operative self-help, and the high purchasing 
power of money of the victorious nations in 
Central Europe, enables the cost of these 
meals to be kept at the almost incredibly low 
figure of little more than 3 cents apiece. 

The executive committee in charge of the 
European Student Relief 
World’s Student Christian Federation is com- 
posed of Dr. John R. Mott and David R. 
1 New York City; Dr. Karl Fries, of 
Miss Ruth 
Rutgers, of Hardenbroek, Holland. 


program of the 


Porter, 


Geneva; Rouse, of London; and 


Dr. H. C. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND EDUCATION 


AccorDING to press reports, union labor, 
through the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in session at Atlantic 
City, has declared emphatically that the public 
schools must be kept as a civic model and not 
be permitted to become symbols of degradation. 
Samuel Gompers, president, says of a survey 
of public school text-books conducted by a 
special federation committee: 

There appears to be evidence of a preconcerted 
and well organized effort to shape the thought of 
the young through the text-books used, and there 
is a total absence of labor’s viewpoint. 

Labor says that this effort aims to misin- 
form publie school children on industrial and 
economic problems, and labor plans to provide 
accurate information on these subjects to stu- 
dents of civil, industrial and political history 
in schools, universities and colleges. The sur- 
vey is not to stop. It will continue until it 
is possible for the federation to supply a com- 
plete bibliography of books, pamphlets and 
speeches dealing with industrial subjects for 
institutions and 


the benefit of educational 
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schools throughout the country, and also for 
authors of text-books. 
to help teachers in organizing, and in their 


The council also plans 


demands for better pay and treatment, and 


Says: 


The federation was the pioneer in the demand 
ing of our publie-school systems, and it appreciates 
more fully than any ageney, or organization, or 


need of proper eduea 


group of people, the great 
ad 


tion and adequate educational facilities, and 


intends that nothing shall be left undone for the 
achievement of the highest standards of education 
and improved educational institutions and 


larged and accurate curriculum and one that wil 
make for a broader citizenship and a clearer vision 
for the needs of humanity. 

Consideration has also been given by the council 
to the conditions of employment under which the 
great mass of teachers are compelled to labor, and 
it finds that for the 


pubilie benefit, too often does the publie not show 


while schools are conducted 


proper appreciation of the services rendered by 


those who must do the actual work of teaching, 
and it will do all that lies within its power to aid 
the teachers to perfect their organizations so that 
the proper public sentiment can be aroused to 
compensate them adequately for the great service 
they perform. 


THE ZONA GALE SCHOLARSHIP AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A UNIQUE experiment in scholarships, de- 
signed to meet the needs of the student who 
has exceptional capacity in a special field but 
who may be deficient in other fields, has just 
been undertaken by the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The New York City branch of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin has 
established an annual scholarship of the value 
of $700 to be known as “ The Zona Gale Schol- 
arship ”—named in honor of a distinguished 
graduate of the university—to be awarded to 
that he 
special talent of an unusually high order, and 


a student who has shown 


possesses 
who wishes to spend all his time in the uni- 
versity in pursuing courses which he thinks 
will develop his special talent, without being 
required to complete studies in which he has 
The holder of the schol- 
arship will not be required to satisfy the regu- 


little or no interest. 
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entrance requirements if he is deficient 
"eln. 

To obtain this scholarship, a student need 
the 


rse of study, provided that he 


t have completed usual high-school 
has given 
lequate proof, first, of the possession of ex- 
eptional talent in a particular field, and sec- 
d, that he can perfect his talent by spending 
in the pursuit of 
Such a student 
not be a candidate for a university de- 
which always represents the 
A committee of 


this 


period at the university 


t id es of his own choosing. 


completion 
rtain prescribed studies. 
university faculty will administer 
larship, and the members of the committee 
| keep a sympathetic eye on the student and 
ite whether he is deriving benefit from his 
So long as he is 


his 


‘ial talents he will be given complete free- 


in the university. 


re side nee 


making progress in the development of 


dom to follow any program which he thinks 

ll be of greatest advantage to him. 

This scholarship is open to any persun in 
ny part of the country who has given evidence 
exceptional creative ability in any field of 
1man interest and activity. Nominations for 
e scholarship may be made to the registrar of 
he university by superintendents or prin- 
teachers, or by any one 


the 


pals of schools, by 
se. To receive consideration, nomina- 

m must be accompanied by evidence that 

candidate possesses unusual original talent, 
nd that he would be able to utilize the ad- 
vantages offered by the university for the de- 
velopment of his talent. There are no restric- 
tions in respect to age, sex, or race. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
P. Van Horn, D.D., district 
superintendent of the Cedar Rapids District, 


Tue Rev. J. 


of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been elected to the 
He 
takes the position formerly held by Dr. Chaun- 
Dr. Van 
many years in the Cedar Rapids Conference, 


presidency of Upper Iowa University. 


cey P. Colgrove. Horn has served 
occupying the pastorate at Trinity Church, 
Cedar Rapids, before taking up his district 
superintendency. He is a graduate of Cornell 


College. 


J. H. WaGner, lent of Las 
Vegas, and later superintendent of the schools 
of Pueblo, 
president of the state n 


Ne W Me X1CO, 


Dr. Cuartes M. R 


charge of 


state superinten 


north side, has been appointed 
rmal school at Las 
Vegas, 
EINOEHL, 
education in 
Publie 


has ace pte d an 


rural 


partment of Instructio 


f school administrat 
Dr. Joun St 
dents’ health ser 
and public health, 
been made dire hygiene 
health in the newly established department of 
Micl 


studs nts’ 


physical education in the University of 


He will also become director of 


A feature of the 


gan. 
physical welfare. newly or- 
ganized division will be the training of teach 
ers and supervisors of pl welfare for 
colleges, high schools and grade 

Dr. THomas M. 
tired from the deanship of the 
New York 


course of lectures at Boston University during 


SALLIET, who last ar ré 
of peda 
gogy of University, will give a 


the coming academic year. 


Dr. Lewis M. Terman, professor of educa- 


tion at Stanford University, was ele 
dent of the Western Association of 


recent 


‘ted pres 
Psvcholo 
held 


meeting 


gists, organized at th 
at Berkeley, California, in affiliation with 
Pacifie division of the Associati 


for the Advancement of Science. 


S. M. N. Marrs, of thi 


ment of Education, who has recently 


American 


Texas State Depart 
been ap 
pointed first assistant state superintendent in 
the place of E. L. Dohoney, has 


that he will be a 


announced 
candidat 
state superintendent of pub! 
year. 

Paut C. Stetson, of Muskegon, has been 
elected superint ndent « 


to succeed F. W. Miller. 


Rov B. Kettey, of Solvay, 


Belknap as superintendent of schools 


f schools at Dayton, O 


succeeds Emmet 


at Ls CK 
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port, N.Y. Mr. 


secretary of the city board of education. 


Belknap has been appointed 


WukaTter J. ALLEN has been elected county 
superintendent of education in Alabama and 
will have charge of the DeKalb county schools. 

W. R. 
tendent of education of Covington county, Ala- 
bama, to succeed Charles A. Baker, who has 


Florida. 


Greenville, will sueceed 


3ENNET has been elected superin- 


entered into business in 

C. B. Gamestie, of 
George Clark, who recently resigned, as super- 
intendent of the schools of Demopolis, Ala- 
bama. 

In Texas, H. D. Fillers, of Bonham, has been 
superintendent of the Corsicana 
schools; W. L. Wilkens, of Mertzon, of the El 
Dorado and E. L. Dohoney, of the 


schools of Vernon. 


elected 


schools, 


Tue following superintendents have been 
elected in Michigan: Amasa, A. A. Ellsworth; 
and Alba, R. C. 


Farmington, A. G. Leonard; 


Murphy. 
Dr. Ropert Winiiams, formerly dean of 
Dickinson Williamsport, Pa., 


has been elected dean of men at Albion Col- 


Seminary, at 


lege, Michigan. 
Dr. Harry 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, has 


GuicksMAN, of the English de- 
been appointed assistant dean of the College 


of Letters and Science. He will take over 
part of the work now done by Professor Fred- 
erick W. Roe, also of the English department 
and junior dean of the College of Letters and 
Science, in order that Professor Roe may de- 
vote more time to teaching. 

Miss Lucy Josepnine Newton, of San An- 


Miss Lilia M. 


signed, as dean of women at the University 


tonio, will succeed Casis, re- 
of Texas. 

Miss Jean CAMPBELL, a graduate of Wash- 
burn College (Kan.), and formerly head of 
the department of romance languages in Knox 
College, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of modern languages at State 
Miss Campbell will teach French and 


Montana 
College. 
Spanish. 


Proressor Paut ANpDERSON, dean of the 
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School of Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed director of the research laborator 
of the Heat Engineering Society at Pitt 


burgh. 

Warren, of Cornell Uni- 
Mr. Wallace, 
secretary of agriculture, to serve as consult 
the Bureau 
Markets and Crop Estimates during the r 


Proressor G. F. 


versity, has been requested by 
ing specialist to the chief of 


organization and consolidation of the bureau 
Professor Warren has accepted and has beer 


granted leave of absence from Cornell unt 


February 1, 1922. 


Dr. Water Nernst, professor of chemistry 
elected Be rlin Un 


has rector of the 


been 


Tue Linacre chair of zoology and compara 
tive anatomy, at Oxford, vacant by the retir« 
ment of Professor G. C. Bourne, has been filled 
by the appointment of Professor FE. S. Good 
rich, fellow of Merton College and profess 
of comparative embryology in the universit) 
THe death is announced of J. H. Ackermar 
president of the Oregon State Normal Schoo! 
and formerly state superintendent. 

CONNOR, 
president of Dickinson died 
August 18 at Williamsport, Pa. He 

of Maryland and was graduated fro 
1871. 


Tue Rev. BenzyamMin CUTHBERT 


Seminary, 


Dickinson College in 

Ar the opening session of the New York 
meeting of the American Chemical Society 
which will be held at University, 
New York City, Dr. Edgar 


F. Smith, provost emeritus of the University 


Columbia 
on September §8, 


of Pennsylvania, will preside, and addresses 
will be made by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
and Sir William Pope, president of the Britis! 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

THE sixth summer meeting of the Math« 
matical Association of America will be held at 
Wellesley Wellesley, Massachusetts, 


on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 


College, 


tember 6-8, in connection with and immedi- 
ately preceding the summer meeting of the 
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merican Mathematical Society Lie 7} masonry, architecture, 
ontinue through Friday. Joint sessions of graving, bookbinding, 
two organizations will be held on Wednes-_ try, and steam-fitting, 
afternoon and Thursday morning, and the lines as animal husba1 
nt dinner will be held on Wednesday even- 
Members of either organization and other 
are cordially invited to all the exer- 
weer, 
It is proposed to submit by petition a econ- 
stitutional amendment to the voters of the 
State of Michigan providing that the off 
superintendent of public instruction shall no 
nger be elective: that the m« mbership of the 
State Board of Education be increased from 
the present three to six, all members being 
elected as at present ; and that the superin- 
tendent of publie instruction be chosen by 
hem, not to hold office for any definite term, 
it at the pleasure of the board, his salary to 
be fixed by the board. 


An increase of 100 per cent. in the 1921 


2 They <imp! etate + + 
summer session enrollment over that of 1919 hey simply sta ha 


the record of the school of education of the Arkansas plead 
University of Wisconsin. This increase is anees te 

due partly to the large enrollment in the uni 

versity, to a greater interest in education, and 

to the appeal made to grade-school teachers as 


well as high-school instructors. In 1919 there 
l’s courses of nstitution at whicl 


were 1,009 students in the schoo 


which 920 took the work for credit; in 1920 Jackson taught 


there were 1,210 students of which 5 took ate it, they will di 
the work for credit; and in 1921 there are 2,020 Tas following is 
students of which 1,819 are working for credit. British Parliament: 
Of the 2,020 students in the courses, 516 are 
graduate students, 1,303 are undergraduate, Esmond Harmsw 
and 201 are auditors. 

what steps 


Four United States vocational universities the Treasury 
—one in the East, the Middle West, the South, down expendi 


and on the Pacific coast—will be established Mr. Fisher, 


; » cad ’ 
in abandoned army cantonments by the Vet- glish 1 
’ : 9 n ¢ osition to make 
erans’ Bureau under a new policy for the reha- ap : nak 
arr . . ter, and woul 
bilitation of ex-service men. According to the : 
. , : : answer given by 
director, ( olonel Forbes, the new policy has 


‘ the honor if ] 
; ° ford. 
dent Harding to correct “ the system of farm- Viscountess Astor 


been worked out with the approval of Presi- 


ing out vocational patients” and properly re- Seeing how many 
habilitate the approximately 94,000 men now would it not be better 
being trained. Courses will be offered in _ to carry 
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and girls, so that they shall at least be learning 
something in this time of depression? Mr. Es- 


mond Harmsworth.—May I ask the right honor- 


gentleman whether it is not the enormous 


o the country of the present educational 


hemes that is causing unemployment owing to 


high taxation? Mr. J. Jones (Silvertown, 


The 


pent on your education 


biggest waste of all is the 
Laughter. No 


was returned to the supplementary questions. 


money 


answer 


Ir is reported that plans were taking form 
through the summer in Shanghai to open a 
campaign in the fall to raise a final 150,000 
taels to begin work on the erection of the first 
buildings of a new American school, consisting 
of a class room building and a dormitory and 
about 467,000 
Of the 467,000 


taels required, 324,000 taels have been raised, 


the ground, which will cost 


tie ls, or about $330,000 gold. 


107,000 taels having been given in a campaign 
for funds held in Shanghai last year and gold 
$150,000 having been contributed by mission 
boards in the United States. It has been 
planned to make the new school a center of 
American community life in Shanghai. The 
site that has been selected is a tract of about 
located 
The American School in 


seventeen acres admirably in the 
French concession. 
Shanghai originally was founded by the va- 
rious American missions in 1912, being housed 
in a number of dwellings in the northern part 
of the city. In the school year just closed 
219 pupils were cared for and the facilities of 
taxed to the utmost to 
provide for all applicants. The 
provides eight years of school work and four 


the institution were 


school now 
years of high school. A class of ten was gradu- 
ated this year. While under control of mis- 
sions in Shanghai the school has always been 
open to Americans generally. A change to 
be made in connection with the new project 
is that the new institution will be governed 
by a board of managers of whom half will be 


appointed by the different missions and half 
by representatives of the business community. 


Tne Manitoba Educational Department an- 
nounces that it has made arrangements to sup- 
ply 650 additional teachers, thus remedying 
a serious shortage of teachers which the prov- 
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ince has experienced lately. Provision has 
been made for the holding of special training 
schools at various parts in the province, the 
regular schools having been filled to capacity 
time for the start of the 


classes. Hitherto only second-class professional 


long before the 


training has been provided in Manitoba, hold- 
ers of grade 12 or higher academic standing 
being required to pass special professional 
examinations after teaching for a time in order 
The 


plan means that teachers will be trained regu- 
and the 


to obtain first-class professional licenses. 
larly along secondary school lines, 
new course is being welcomed by the teachers 
generally. Of the 650 teachers who are ex- 
pected to qualify for practical work this au- 
400 will 


teach, and the remaining 250 will obtain tem- 


tumn receive permanent licenses to 


porary licenses. 


A PRESIDENTIAL decree concedes an additional 
daily allowance of $3 to the professors of the 
normal schools of Cuba who are to remain out 
of the country to perfect their studies. Se- 
fore the provisions of this decree went into 
effect, in accordance with the law of March 
16, 1915, the professors had $3 a day as allow- 
ance, whereas now they have $6. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN A NORMAL 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Many heads of departments fear to formu- 
late they 
“wish to on its merits.” 


written understandings because 


decide each case 


Consciously or unconsciously, such an atti- 
tude savors of philosophical anarchy or of its 
elder brother, unalloyed autocracy. It usually 
means that the administrator wants the right 
to do as he pleases. 

The definite working out of agreements is 
going forward very fast in commerce and in- 
dustry. It seems to be the American way, or 
at least the way of that part of the world 
which is seriously trying to work out methods 
of living together which shall have the steady- 
ing influence of mutual helpfulness, definite 
effective confidence in _ fellow 


aims, and 


workers. 
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At any rate, the philosophy above outlined 
led to the preparation, submission, and adop- Sec. 1. The officers of jepartment 
. he : ‘ t = Vl Ahi tut i'w Creieil 


tion of the constitution and by-laws given be- be Chairman and Secretary 


low. Radical amendments in the organization Sec, 2. The head of the department, 


of the normal school, and changes in person- y the president of the shall 
nel, prevented the putting of this plan into such duties as the 
practise. Nevertheless, it is offered herewith shall assign to him. As the 
for study and discussion. ment, he shall be cons 
Joun M. Brewer faculty rather than of 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY serve as parliamentary 
ment. 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, EDUCA- Sec. 3. The Secretary 
TION, AND SOCIOLOGY nually. 
CONSTITUTION Article 
Article I. Name Meetings may 
The name of this organization shall be the De request of any 
partment of Psychology, Education, and Sociology 
————_————_——- Norma! School. 
This constitu 
Article II. Scope and Authority 
thirds vote, 
Sec. 1. The organization shall deal with all 
matters which determine the internal policies of 
the department, and with questions of the rela 


tionship of this department with other depart 1, There shall 


ments and with the faculty or other officers of the tions: Psychology 


school, subject to the limitations specified in Sec- and Sociology Sect 
2 of this article. 2. Members may 
$ 


Under the plan of organization of this 
school, the authority of this department is limited members of the department 
to those matters delegated to the department by five teaching hours per week 
trustees, president, or her school officers. cerned 
action of the department, therefore, is sub 3. Section members 
at all times t ul or orders of the study, determine policie 
trustees, president, faculty, or other school officers. exercise other appropr 
In all eases of doubt the president is the deciding to change by a two-third 
agent, and may at any time overrule the action of 4. Sections may choos heir own 
the department or of any member thereof. shall make report to the department whe 
portant action is taken 
Article III. Object 
The purpose of this organization shall be th Article II. 
cooperative working out of administrative policies 1. Regular committees, 
for the department, and the efficient execution of shestal tr Ghe deneateent 
such policies. Committee, the Discussion 
Article IV. Membership. Library Committee. 
Sec. 1. Active membership shall be limited to 2. The Schedule ¢ 
those teachers who have the greater portion of of all matters 
their school duties concerned with this department. ing hours. The committee shall 
Sec, 2. Associate membership shall be open to mendations and preferences from tions 


any teacher who has a class or classes in this de- members, and shall propose to the department a 


partment. schedule of classes for each term, if possible early 
Sec, 3. Voting shall be limited to active mem- enough for consideration and revision. The sched 


bers. ule, when approved by the department, shall go 
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transmission to the Secretary 
the chairman shall have power 
, provided these changes 
ting of the de 
irtmer 
The Diseussion 
al programs 
nal questions, 
4. The 


make recommendations for additions to the library, 


Library Commi 


from time to time segregate or eliminate dis 
used books, and shall in 
rians and the 

5 The 


to and 


other ways aid the libra 


department 


work of all committees is subject to re 


review by the 


lepartment 


The chairman requisi 
and supplies, subje« ( ] o and re 
by the department, 

In case of the failure of any committee, sec- 
officer in a matter action, the 


tion or requiring 


chairman is authorized to act in the matter con 
and to make 

All recommendations for 
brary shall 


and by them be 


cerned, report at the next meeting. 
books for the li 
pass through the library committee, 
presented to the librarian. 

+. Amendments to the by-laws may 


a majority vote. 
QUOTATION 
CHILD LABOR IN THE COURTS 
So far as that 


mates them goes, the people of the United 


the general sentiment ani- 
States will for the most part sympathize with 
the protest which the executive council of the 
Federation of Labor has launched 
against the decision of Judge Boyd in the 
United States District Court for the western 


American 


division of North Carolina, declaring uncon- 
stitutional the act of Congress imposing a ten 
per cent. excise tax on the products of child 
labor. It is quite true, as the executive council 
says, that this decision apparently creates a 
strange anomaly in our laws, when the au- 
thority of Congress to employ its taxing power 
to proscribe poisonous matches is approved, 
while its power to prosecute in the same man- 
ner articles produced under life and soul de- 
No doubt the 


jurists concerned may answer that they are 


troying conditions is denied. 


not, in considering the constitutionality of a 


law, pronouncing upon a question of right and 
wrong, but on the question whether or not a 
has 


Congress. 


been committed by the 
The path of the Federal 


in rendering his decisions on constitu 


certain power 
States to 
Judge 


tional 


matters is strictly defined for him, and 
he can not go outside of his judicial conscience 
in following it. 

For that matter, the constitutional question 
no means definitely settled by 


Court in Nort 


No important constitutional ques 


involved is by 


sion of the District 


the deci 
Carolina. 


} 


tion ever stops with the 


finding of the lower 


federal courts, and very many decisions of th 
errul 


district and circuit courts have been ov 


by the Supreme Court. The power 


states ti 


prohibit the employment of 


alr adv 
The po 


of Congress to prevent the use of the labor of 


under sixteen years of age has 


affirmed by the Supreme Court. 


children in manufacturing processes by im- 
posing prohibitions and penalties on railway 
companies has indeed been denied, on the 
ground that it is not competent for Congress 
to put the penalty in this case directly upon 
the railroad companies, who employ no chil- 
dren and are engaged in no manufacturing. 
But in rendering a decision to this effect, the 
Supreme Court pointed the way clearly toward 
the barring from the use of the facilities of 
interstate transportation the products of those 
employers of children who commit acts or en- 
courage conditions that are inimical to public 
health, morals and welfare. The imposition of 
a 10 per cent. excise tax may not be the con- 
stitutional way to accomplish this purpose, but 
that there is yet a constitutional means of 
shutting the products of child labor out of 
interstate commerce is certainly to be inferred 
from the treatment already accorded to phos- 
The lives 


and souls of children are surely as sacred as 


phorus matches and oleomargarine. 
cow butter. The employment of child labor, 
in a manner detrimental to the public health 
and the general welfare, is intrinsically as bad 
the 
effectually proscribed by national legislation 


a thing as lottery, whose business is 


which has stood every test. 
It would probably better serve the purposes 
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the American Fed: ration of Labor—pur- 
ses which, in this particular 
the 


matter, cer- 


ily coincide with general interest—to 


ge and forward the reference of this ques- 


to the highest court, or to favor legisla- 
1] 


which will meet the constitutional require- 


ent, than to put forth the idea that the courts 


the United States ars inhu- 


ne and anti-social 


animated by 
considerations in their 


idgments.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


TEACHERS’ TENURE! 
TENURE 


[ire teaching profession faces no problem 
day ) 


iestion of 


important as that of tenure. The 


tenure ‘j at the very heart 
Until 


ciples are developed and practical applications 


our profession itself. sound prin- 


re worked out, we shall continue to struggle, 
as we have in the past, in the quicksands of 


nsecurity and uncertainty, without the 
power or strength to fight for the adequate 
recognition of our profession. If education 
s the foundation of our democracy and the 
hope of our republic, it is time that we checked 
forever the pernicious influences which con- 
tinue to sap our very life and vigor and ren- 
ders our profession impotent; while its pro- 
nouncements go unheeded; its power remains 
relatively unrecognized and its influence all 
too little felt. 


terests of this 


Not until the educational in- 


country stand together fear- 


f ssly, daring to do right, protected by security 
of tenure while in the right, and united in the 


the childhood of 


it receive the recognition and 


single purpose of serving 
America, will 
attention it merits. 

Tenure, like all other great movements, be- 
gan humbly and at first with little support. 
Investigation shows the question of tenure for 
teachers had its beginnings in the growing 
appreciation of the application of the prin- 
ciples of civil service to the tenure of public 
officials. Gradually it has gathered impetus 

1 Report of the of the 
National Education Association presented at the 
Des Moines meeting by Miss Charl O. Williams, 
superintendent of the Shelby Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee, Chairman. 


Committee on Tenure 


County 


and strength unt 
of the great pre 
and demanding so 
the central factor 
tional ethciencs 


question f salar 


time, tenurs 


teaching pre fes 
pres nted was that 
should be independent of pet 
influence and free from t!] 
0° 


of patronage and spoils.” 
On June 22, 


ISS6, the 
passed an act 
Office of Teachers.” Thi 


school districts to employ ‘s for a longer 


term than one vear. 1889, 


Rules of 


Committee on 


Committee recommended a _ tenure 


provided for a probation irvy peri 
: annual elect ons, 


year, four years of 


permanent tenure removable 
hearing before the « 


stated 


after a 
committee 
action were 

1. Annual 
class talent to the pr 


2. Annual elec 


electior 


to drop poor, 
teachers. 

3. Annual election 
public peace, 
judicial off 


policeme n who preserve 


icers who ; 


who protect property; . 


. « . , 1 } - 
minister justice, and hence should not apply 


to teachers who have higher responsibil 


annual elections some oft 


4. During 


best teachers have been “ black-balled ” 


insignificant reasons. 
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Up to the present time, tenure laws have 
been adopted by the following states: Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, where all 
teachers, whether in city or rural positions, are 
protected by a statewide tenure law; Califor- 
nia with a permissive law providing indefinite 
tenure under specified conditions. 

In 1920 the National Committee for Cham- 
bers of Commerce Cooperation with the Pub- 
lic Schools issued a questionnaire to the su- 
perintendents of cities with a population of 
The third question was “Is 


” 


8,000 and over. 
there a teachers’ tenure law in your city? 
Excluding the cities of Massachusetts, New 
New York, in teachers 


are protected by the state tenure laws, only 


Jersey, and which 
twenty-two cities of 295 that replied answered 
These cities 
San 


the question in the affirmative. 
are Fresno, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Jose, and Santa Barbara; Belleville and Chi- 
cago; Vincennes, Ind.; Lexington, Ky.; New 
Jaltimore, Md.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Great 
Falls, Helena Missoula, Mont.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Rochester, N. Y.; Newport and Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Milwaukee, Wise. 
be added a few cities that did not reply to the 
questionnaire such as: San 
Portland, Oregon; and Pawtucket, R. I. 

A digest of the several state and local laws 


Orleans; 
and 
To these may 


Francisco, Cal.; 


and regulations will be found in Appendix A 


at the end of this report. During the past 
year, several states have agitated legislative 
enactments on the subject, notably Ohio and 
action was not 


Pennsylvania, but favorable 


forthcoming. In most cases this is due to a 
lack of complete understanding among the 
proponents of tenure themselves and their 
failure to present a united support behind an 
acceptable program. 

Your has felt that 
on this subject would be inconclusive unless 


it included the following topics: 


committee any report 


(a) The need for the tenure. 

(b) The length of the probationary period. 

(c) The removing agency. 

(d) The basis for removal after the proba- 
tionary period. 
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(e) The 


safeguards against incompetency. 


means assuring improvement and 
(f) The opinions of prominent educators. 


(g) The recommendations. 


NEED OF TENURE 

Probably the question most frequently aske 
in connection with tenure is this, “ What 
the need of tenure?” Those not yet con 
vinced of the merits of the proposal cite the 
fact that the number of cases of removal of 
teachers for cause is slight and suggest that 
tenure is agitated to favor the incompetent by 
fortifying them in their positions. 

A report of the results of a questionnaire 


sent out by the U. S. Bureau of Education in 


February, 1921, shows that in 528 cities with 
a population between 5,000 and 30,000, 975 
last The 
these 528 cities 
This that 
4.5 per cent. of the teaching staff were not 
elected. 
ers not to be retained were advised definitely 


teachers were not reelected vear. 
total number of teachers in 
was approximately 21,000. shows 
In 80 per cent. of the cities, teach 
not to apply. These figures do not of course 
indicate all of the teachers who did not return. 
It is impossible to ascertain definitely th 
number of teachers who left the 
these 528 cities because of indirect suggestions 


schools of 
of their undesirability or through transfers to 
other cities, arranged in order that they might 
be saved from the humility of failure of re 
appointment. 

Under the annual election plan, there is ever 
present the feeling of anxiety and uncertainty 
which robs the conscientious teacher cf much 
of her power and efficiency. It is not usually 
the poor or mediocre teacher who worries over 
the success or failure of her efforts and the 
prospects of reappointment. Our greatest ora: 
tors, whose nerves are finely wrought, all con: 
fess that the anticipation of the success or 
failure of their efforts creates a great nervous 
tension that makes the opening of their ad- 
dresses extremely difficult. They are able in 
a few minutes, however, to adjust themselves 


properly to their audience and their worries 


are over. The finest and the best of our 
teachers suffer greatly under the “hire and 
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system in vogue to-day. Many an efh- 


ent teacher has worked herself into such a 
tate of fear 


months just before the 


nervous and worry during the 


next year contracts 
issued that she has been unable to go on 


her work. This natural worry combined 


fear instilled by domineering, critical 
supervisors, makes evident the injustice of such 

practise. As a result, not only the teachers 
it also the children suffer. This preelection 
which exists among our best teachers 


ension, 


every community, causes a loss of thou- 
nds of dollars through the inability of the 
under such stress to render the effi- 


icher 
ent service of which she is capable. 
Stability is the basis of any profession. It 
ould be a principle in our profession as it 
is in others that, when a teacher has finished 
er apprenticeship in a probationary service 
to the satisfaction of her employer, she should 
ntinue in her employment until removed for 
iuse. In other words, after an acceptable 
‘ial period, the burden of removal should be 
] aced upon the employer. This stability of 
employment is needed in order that the pro- 
fession of teaching may stand upon a firm 
foundation. It is doubtless true that our pro- 
fession does not command the respect and at- 
tention it deserves because in the past it has 
rested so largely upon the quicksands of inse- 
curity, restlessness, and incompetency due to 
It is 


only when our teachers feel reasonably secure 


the temporary character of the work. 


in the continuity and dignity of their service 
in a given locality that they will become a 
constructive power in the economic and so- 
cial life of that community. 

Our teachers and our children are entitled 
to that sense of security that will make them 
feel free to plan for the future. Certainty of 
location will give them an opportunity to pur- 
and They 
would then become active and useful citizens 


chase property establish homes. 
directly concerned with the civic problems of 
the community. They would then aid in its 
betterment and add to its economic and social 
development. They would become a part of 
the life of the community and as such vitally 


interested in all its projects. Under the pres- 
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ent uncertain © 
ing their status 

subjected to the fear of removy 
an influential parent, superint 
for any reason what 

regard themselves 
Consequently, they tak 
community activities and lose tha 
influence which such contacts devs 


Permanence of employment 


sult in an advantage to th 
the community in that a t 
that she had time to work 

test 


s and them throu 


ars. It would guarantes 


thought 


an independence of 


every superintendent and su 


develop. Teachers feeling secu 
sition, and not fearing that 
necessitate a change, pe rchance to som 
state, would spend more freely in s¢ 
ment. Stability would produce eco 


living eosts and permit much gr 

improvement. 
It is not the purpose of this committe 

dwell long upon other strong but more local 


Every one knows of 


the attendant dangers that arise in an 


ized reasons for tenure. 
annual 


election system through political conditions, 


favoritism, and through the influence of un 
just vet powerful parents who become tem- 


porarily incensed and force the removal of 


teachers for inconsequential reasons. It 


regrettable but true that superintendents, su 
pervisors, and principals are often swayed by 
personal animosities, jealousy and bias to cause 
the unwarranted dismissal of competent fellow 


workers in the service. Efficient and conscien- 


tious teachers are still summarily removed 


solely for political reasons. Powerful political 


} 


influences are brought to bear and the 


spoils 
system still plays its part in the removal and 


selection of teachers. These conditions still 


exist in various parts of the country. 
THE LENGTH OF THE PROBATIONARY TERM 
The length of the probationary period is a 

very important element to be considered. This 

long. At the 


period should not be too 


same time, it should be sufficient to determine 
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the can- 
the ade- 


with accuracy the competency of 


didate. It must not only bring out 
quacy of professional preparation but also the 
apply this 


ability of the candidate to 


knowledge successfully; skill in class-room 
management; skill in teaching; cooperation; 
initiative; enthusiasm; industry; and forceful- 
ness. Her physical condition and health, her 
moral character and, probably most important, 
the capacity and desire for growth and the 
ambition to progress must also be determined. 

Careful, 


ance during this probationary period will do 


competent supervision and guid- 
much to safeguard the system from the dan- 
ger of the. incompetent teacher. 

Of the twenty-two cities reporting a tenure 
provision in 1920, six reported a one-year pro- 
bationary period, thirteen two years, six three 
years, one four years, and one five years. In 
New York 


The new tenure reg- 


Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
three years are required. 


ulation adopted for the Detroit publie schools, 


April 14, 1921, a two-year probationary period 


is permitted. A unique provision in this regu- 
lation is that a teacher on a continuing con- 
tract may be placed upon probation at the end 
of any semester if the work of this teacher 
proves unsatisfactory. 

A three-year probationary period is not too 
and it is hardly possible to ascertain 


long 


with aecuracy the merits of the individual 
sufficiently to merit permanent employment in 
much less than this period. It is true, never- 
theless, that the probationary period can well 
be shorter if the degree of protection afforded 
lessened. If the regulations 


Joard of Education to 


the teacher is 
for the 
discharge a teacher, then it is not so necessary 


make it easy 


to be so careful in conferring on the persons 
the rights assumed in the tenure provisions. 
In order to build up our calling on high pro- 
fessional lines, it seems desirable to test care- 
fully the new apprentices, and to cull out the 
ineftiicient before they have time or opportu- 
nity to injure either the school system or the 
children. If this is done, then adequate pro- 
tection should be afforded those who success- 
fully meet all of the probationary require- 


ments. 
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Might it not be well for the community to 
recognize officially the completion of the pro 
bationary period and the acceptance of th 
meritorious teachers into the permanent per 
sonnel of the professional staff? Such recog- 
nition might well consist of the public presen 
tation of a certificate and testimonial. 

Our profession is seriously negligent in thi 
adequate recognition of its successful members. 
We believe it would be a great stimulus to our 
cause to practise the conferring of honors upon 
those who have achieved distinction. Such 
recognition would not only act as an incentiv: 
into our 


in bringing more worthy recruits 


ranks but would lead the public to a deeper 


realization of the service rendered by th 


profession. Some form of special recognition 
universal, is used in all other 
Why should not 


teacher, the superintendent, or the professor, 
ability 


of merit is 
professions. the class-room 


who has served with unusual or who 


has added to the progress of education in other 


ways receive the same recognition as_ thé 
scholar, the physician, the engineer or th 
scientist? Why should not the community, 
the state, and the nation officially recogniz 
meritorious service in publie education, in 
the greatest of humanitarian professions, as it 
does in other lines of endeavor ? 

Such recognition at the end of a probation 
ary period would inspire and point the way 
confidence in the 


to greater zeal and more 


profession. 
THE REMOVING AGENCY 


During the probationary period, there is 
little question but that the removing power of 
the board should be strongly preserved. In 
order that the teaching staff itself may be pro- 
tected from the danger of weak and incom- 
petent teachers on permanent tenure, it is 
necessary that high standards of entrance re- 
quirements be required. It should not only be 
the duty of the superintendent and super- 
visors to study the attitudes and abilities of the 
probationary teachers with great care and 
exactitude, but the teachers already on tenure 
should indorse and encourage the continued 


maintenance of those professional requisites 
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weakened 
incompetent 
dis- 


to the profession and which has inter- 


+h protect them fron ing 


through the accumulation of an 


and undesirable element which brings 


credit 
fered with the progress of protective measures 
for the 


of success- 


benefit of a large maj 
7 


ful teachers already in the 


The Board of Education, therefore, should 


service, 
have the right, upon recommendation of the 
drop any probationary 
teacher at the end of the 
The notice should not be 


superintendent, to 
school year after a 
reasonable notice. 
less than thirty days. The Portland, Oregon, 
law provides that a probationary teacher shall 
not be dismissed simply on account of friction 
between her and the principal without giving 
such teacher a fair opportunity with another 
principal. The teacher might be dropped at 
any time after a reasonable notice, a notice of 
not less than sixty days. A written statement 
igned by the superintendent should be given 
the teacher stating the reasons for her dis- 
If the deficiency be a lack of 


skill in classroom management, removal should 


missal. due to 


not be made until the teacher has been warned 
and an opportunity given to correct the same. 
After the 


should be removed only 


probationary period, teachers 


for cause. The causes 
1] _— , 
usually enumerated include one or more of the 


17 . 


following: inefficiency, neglect of duty, pro- 
fessional stagnation, indifference and lack of 
gr rwth, lack of cooperation, dislovalty, immor- 
lity, unprofessional conduct, insubordination, 
| health and physical disability, or any other 
reason that would annul a teacher’s certificate. 
The New York law specifies that the teacher 
shall hold her position “ during good behavior 
ind efficient } 


proposed Ohio law gave neglect of duty, in- 


and competent service.” The 
subordination, conduct unbecoming a teacher 
and immoral or crimina! conduct, as causes for 
The Pawtucket, R. 


specify only misconduct or incapacity. 


l., regulations 


The 


removal. 


Massachusetts law lists no specific reason. 
Teachers may be dismissed at any time for 
the causes enumerated above. In all cases, 
written notices of change are necessary and 
the teacher is given an opportunity of a hear- 


ing to refute the charges. Pending the hear- 


ing the teac] 
suspension is withou 
sustained. Usually 
the final 
New 


provide for an appeal 


decisi n 
York, Jersey 
dent or other 

provides for a 

trial board of three, ay 
judge of the circuit court. 
the decision to 
than five of the 


remove 
seven membe 
Education, an appeal may 
teachers to the commission 
this special commission is fina 
If five of the members 
removal, no appeal f 


be made. 


The questionnaire sent to affiliated 
] 


the National Education Associat 


that the majority of the teaching « 
I 


believe that the hearing should 
the Board of Edueation. 


vor the first hearing befor: 


Quite 


« 


and supervisory officials. 


} 


believes In an appeal to th 
Those favoring the init 
board or 


would provide for an appeal to the 


cation. 
fore the superintendent 
intendent of education for his depar 


number of were made 
trial be held before 


ing of representatives of the 


suggestions 

a jo nt commit 

ing body, and citizens. Another 

tion that a committee of three hx 

consisting of one represen 

superintendent, another tl 

third to be selected by these 
Since the Board of Educ: 

which employs the teacher, 

that they should also be tl 

The right to employ imp! 

miss. The privi 

of the board 

fundamental prine 

justice, and a re asonable 

be provided. Since 

are based on technical ques 


lect of duty, incompetency 





A majority of the board can rem 


board, tl 
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like, it 
final body of appeal should be 


duct unbecoming a teacher, and the 
seems that the 
n educational work, and vet dis nte rested. Dr. 
Foundation for the 


“the 


Kandel, of the Carnegie 


Advancem«e nt of ‘Teachers, states that 


best practise to-day provides for an appeal to 
the state superintendent of public instruction.” 
PUBLIC OR 


PRIVATE HEARINGS 


The question of whether the hearings should 
be publie or private is a debatable one and the 
committee would 


request an opportunity to 


give this more study. The general practise is 
to have the hearings private, although there 
seems to be deve loping a strong tendency to 
make the matter of privacy optional with the 
undoubtedly occasions 


teachers. There are 


l 


when the nature of the accusations might de- 

mand a private hearing in order to protect the 

teachers, the school system, and the children 
» community themselves. 

On the other hand, publicity 


check 


It may prove a restraint upon judi- 


serves as a 


competent upon hasty and _ ill-advised 
action. 
cious and justifiable dismissals, however, and 
consequently may work to the detriment of 
the school organization. 

It is a striking fact that the majority of 
those answering the questionnaire sent to the 


Edu- 


cation Association indicated a preference for 


affiliated organizations of the National 


private hearings. Quite a group it will be 
noted also felt that this privilege should be left 
to the discretion of the teacher accused and 
the hearings be public or private as she re- 
that the body 


should have some right of determination in 


quests. It seems accusing 
this matter also; since the advisability of pre- 
senting evidence might hinge on the kind of 
hearing granted. If the first hearing were pri- 
vate and the right of appeal allowed which 
would be public or private as the teacher 


requested perhaps all rights would be safe- 


guarded. 


INSURING CONTINUED PROFESSIONAL IMPROVE- 
MENT 
One of the most complex problems is that of 


insuring continued improvement on the part 


of the teacher who has been placed on tenure, 


Inability to find adequate means of protection 
through progressive improvement and the diffi 
culty of protecting the schools from the danger 


of incompetent teachers, have proved two ot 


i 


the most serious handicaps in the extension of 


Where an 


her position belongs to her, 


tenure. employee is assured that 


and especially 
| . 7° ° ° y 
where a sympathetic public opinion makes it 
hard to discharge her, there 
an accumulation of 
continued servic 
to the welfare of 


munity. There is no disease so dangerous as 


pern cious prote ssional stagnation. 
Littl if any been take n 


de finite ste ps have 


to remove this deterring hand cap. The law 
proposed by the State Teachers Association of 
Ohio (1921) 


” superintende nt of 


this year provided that the 


public instruction shall 


prescribe and require such study or other 


means of professional growth from time to 
time, as a condition of indefinite tenure, as in 


The said 


the superintendent of 


his judgment shall seem necessary. 
requirements fixed by 
public instruction shall be the minimum re- 
quired for all districts of the state but any 
district shall have the right to establish higher 


professional requirements for continued and 


indefinite tenure with the consent and approval 


of the superintendent of public instruction.” 
This provision was objected to by the teach- 
ers and subsequently omitted from the bill. 
The chief reasons presented against this 
section were: 


1. It local 


tenure law so far as teachers are concerned. 


enabled boards to nullify the 


2. Evidence of lack of professional growth 
could be presented by superintendents who de- 
sired to dismiss a teacher without preferring 
charges. 

3. The state superintendent should not be 
projected into the question of the personne! 
of the teaching force of a community. 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma, scheme employs tie 
teacher on a yearly basis, and provides that 


teachers shall follow a four-year cycle during 
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r months as follows: one summer to Couple this 
be spent in travel, one in attendance at sum- _ study, extension w 
ner school, one in regular teaching, and the ing days, constructive 
fourth optional. This plan alloy he teacher vision, giving preferenc 
to work out details an ot specify what ditional salary 
must be done in any particular year. It developm«e nt and mprovement 
merely provides that these four objectives be Ther 
carried out in the four-year period. grow moré¢ 
The sabbatical year with part or full pay is ceeding 
nother plan which will inerease the length of 
teaching service, broaden the viewpoint = and personality 
the teacher, increase her usual culture, ft and his 
lth, happiness and efficiency, and instill a 
vigor and broaden her outlook in every 
‘ gent superintendet 


way. Some cities prov ding the sabbatical year 
. and posse ssed with ab 


nelude Cambridge, Mass., which gives one 
: a constructive program 


vear absence in eleven with half pay; Boston, 
os . - . . much to stimulate tl 
ne year in eight with half pay; Newark, N. 
J., one in eleven with half pay; New Rochelle, 
pay 
N. Y., one year in eight with half pay; New- 
ton, Mass., one year in eight with half pay ; 
Richmond, Va., four and a half months after 


. i ' ; other nrofessio here n 
years service with half pay ; Rochester, pee - re 2 


N. Y., one year in eight with half pay and not maintained that deg 


confidence with 


to exceed one thousand dollars. 


The method commonly followed, however, 


giving a bonus for attendance at 
summer school. Whether the practise should 


iz growth and « 


be advocated as anything but a te mporary ne- of insuring 


cessity is questionable. If teaching is to be a ment, can be reduced to its 
recognized profession, it must be attained such through careful, exacting, vet 
recognition through the deserved meri e pervision during the probation 
members. It seems that the practise of paying guard again dangers 
members of a teaching force a subsidy to the 
improve themselves is not the ethical line of enough t 

procedure. With the low salaries being paid, sible way. Conscientious, 
however, at the present time teachers simply from the first, combined 
ean not afford to attend colleges or normal tion to the probationary 


1 


schools in summer vacations. Salaries should  intendent himself 
be adequate to make it amply possible to his problem. Reasonal 
teachers to improve themselves as they all grade, and between buildin; 
wish to do. Teachers are as ambitious if not Private conferences should 
more so, than the average citizen and aspire ciencies frankly discussed 
to success as much as any one. Each recog- The permanent personne! 
nizes that this success can only come through large number of stag 
preparation and continued study. a plan. 

Every inducement should be given the A record shou 
teacher by so arranging her work that she efficiency of evers 


would have ample time for improvement.  supervi 
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study, and other evidences of growth. Effi- 


tests should be given. The larger school 


eV ney 
systems might well provide teacher training 
facilities and teacher institutes at stated inter- 


vals. Some communities provide that teachers 


maintaining the minimum standards of 


eticiency and in danger of becoming incom 


} 


petent be placed back to 
be fore 


a probationary status 
for a vear being recommended for dis 
missal. 

ineflicieney, in 


Incompe tence, whethe r it be 


difference, lack of cooperation, insubordina- 


tion, immorality, or what not, must not be long 
tolerated. 


of our children and we are working under too 


The schools are for the education 


great a responsibility to permit deficiencies 
to be long endured. 

If the privileges of tenure are limited to 
those having adequate educational preparation, 
coupled with care in selecting teachers from 
the probationary group, much of the danger 
will be avoided. Tenure in the elementary 
grades should be limited to graduates of a 
two-year normal school preceded by gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school. A life 
certificate should be granted all such graduates 
who have two years of acceptable teaching ex- 
perience. Not less than ten years of success- 
ful teaching experience should in any case be 
substituted for the educational requirements 
mentioned above. Higher standards should of 
course be required for positions of greater re- 
sponsibility. 

Graduation from a four-year college should 
be the standard for the specialized teachers of 
the secondary schools. National standards of 
certification should be adopted with minimum 
requirements which would serve as a basis for 
tenure regulations. 

In conclusion your committee feels that the 
importance of this question amply justifies 
further study and investigation. This is par- 
ticularly true along the line of a scientific 
consideration of the relation of tenure to 
other progressive projects for the advancement 
of our profession such as the sabbatical year, 
laws, uniform salaries, 
Very little work has 


national certification 
pensions and salaries. 


been done in ascertaining the attitude of the 
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lay down defin 


courts and it is essential to 


principles upon which to work. 

Let us all unite therefore with every ounce 
of energy at our command to place 
statute books of 


upon th 
our several states and com 


effective 


legis] 


munities, ativ 


strong, 
which will serve effective ly to stabilize 
nify our profession and gain for it the reco; 
nition it merits from the citizens of our land. 
Never before has our own organization been 
so closely knit in a determined, unified effort 
for recognition. Sane progressive advance- 
ment promoted by cooperative effort on the 
part of the members, will achieve greater and 


lasting results. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


APPARENT EFFECTS OF SMOKING AMONG 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE FRESHMEN 


I was moved to make the investigation here 
reported by reading an article by Dr. Pack of 
the University of Utah which appeared in 
The Popular Science Monthly for 1912, en- 
titled Football Men.” 
This study of the apparent effects of tobacco, 


“Smoking Among 
made nearly ten years ago, seems to be the 
only investigation of the kind that has been 
made, or at least published, among American 
college students. The reader will find a com- 
plete summary of it in the excellent chapter 
that 
manual of hygiene called “ How To Live” by 
Fisher and Fisk. 

Dr. Pack got data from a dozen institutions, 
but covered few 
cess in making the football team and rating 


on Tobacco in reliable and popular 


only a points, viz.: suc- 
on the same, weight and lung capacity, aver- 
age college grade and number of men getting 
highest marks and lowest marks, conditions 
and failures—all in the two classes, smokers 
and non-smokers. 

In the investigation whose results are given 
in the table below, I counted as a smoker every 
student who was recorded on his physical ex 
amination card as using tobacco in any form 
oftener than “rarely.” Of the 250 freshmen 
I had 79 noted as smokers and 152 as non- 
smokers, leaving out 19 as doubtful. The 
physical data are taken from the first ex- 
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ition, made about October first, except 


blood pressures which were taken at the 


second examination: the gain in height is 
ween the first examination about October 


Ist and the second, made from February to 
April. 

Age.—The smokers are 3.6 months older on 

e average than the non-smokers, which 
ppare ntly indicates that their smoking has 

tarded a certain number of them in prepar- 
ng for college. It may be, however, that the 
chief reason for the higher age of the smokers 
is that the older men in the class (many 
n the twenties) served in the war in many 
cases and acquired the smoking habit in the 
army. Men entering older than the average 
age of nineteen for any cause would be more 
likely to have become smokers in any case 
than the younger men. 

Height.—The difference in height between 
the two groups is insignificant; but when we 
consider that the smokers, being 3.6 months 
older, should be nearly a half inch taller, we 
see that the smokers are really behind the non- 
smokers about half an inch. Since the stunt- 
ing effect of smoking on growing boys is well 
known, and a considerable number of our 
79 freshman smokers doubtless smoked several 
vears in high school, it seems probable that 
their lower stature is really due to smoking. 

Weight—The slight advantage in weight 
of the smokers, 2.3 lbs., is only the average 
amount that a youth of nineteen gains in the 
four months, by which they exceed the non- 
smokers in age. Allowing for age difference, 
then, the weights are practically the same. 

Below Normal Weight.—On this there is a 
striking advantage for the non-smokers; not 
much over one third of them are below weight 
for their age and height, while fully two thirds 
of the smokers show this undesirable condition. 
This indicates that either habitual smoking 
tends to underweight by interfering with 
nutrition, or else, as seems to me more likely, 
it is often associated with other unhygienic 
habits such as careless eating, neglect of 
regular exercise and late hours, which certain- 
ly do affect nutrition and injure the general 
health, which shows clearly by the weight. 
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Gain In Height—The slight difference of 
0.17 inch for the five months is in favor of 
the non-smokers. 

Chest Expansion.—The smokers win on this 
count, but the difference is less than 0.1 inch 
and is sufficiently accounted for by their 
greater age and weight. Moreover, I have 
been struck with the fact that it is not the 
strongest, best developed men who get the big 
chest expansions, but the thin, unde ve loped 
men. It is to a great extent a matter of 
practise and is no index of a man’s lung 
capacity, much less of his general 
strength or vitality. 

Blood Pressure.—The difference here, though 
only 4.0 points, or 4 per cent. of the systolic 
pressure, is interesting as confirming the 
well-known fact that nicotine lowers the blood 
pressure. I might state in this connection 
that the average blood pressure of the students 
here, 113, is about 7 points lower than the 
average for northern men of their age. This 
is supposed to be due to the warmer climate, 
which tends to lower the pressure by relax 
ing the blood-vessels through the long sum- 
mer. 

Athletic Teams.—The football team or 
squad is the only one that had more smokers 
than non-smokers, and even they were practi- 
cally evenly divided. The other teams all 
show a decided advantage for the non smokers ; 
the baseball team the most. The athletes 
were of course classified according to their use 
of tobacco outside of the smoking season. I 


wish to state here my belief that candidates 


for and members of the university baseball 
team should be required to abstain from bot! 
smoking and chewing tobacco, as are th 


men on the other athletic teams. If smoking 
injures the wind, that is the heart 
as every trainer knows, is it not going 
handicap a man in running bases, so that he 
may just get put out when, if he had not 
smoked or chewed, he might have Just n ade 
his base? And may not a runner’s being put 
out at the home plate by a second or less, 
mean the winning or losing of a whole game‘ 
The fact that our U. of T. ball team this 


ed 
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PH CAL MEASUREMENTS OF SMOKING AND NON-SMOKING FRESHMEN 


Data from first examination made Sept.—Oct., 1920 


H 68.17 68.23 68.4 

A ye 19 yrs., 5.4 mos 19 yrs., 1.8 mos 19 yrs., 0.6 mos 
We ht 138.1 lbs 135.8 Ibs. 136.1 

Che xpa 3.44 3.36 5 

Below norn veigl I ind height 60 37.5 $2.4 

Ga eight ! U.42 in 0.59 1 

Blood pressure, syst 109.5 113.5 112 

Average colle grade for rst ter 68.5 72.6 71.3 

Percentage fails 0 1.3 11.2 

Number fai 24 2 26 

Got ler te r v 4 »(O 

spring has only one or two smokers indicates that nicotine does retard and injure mental 
strongly that the non-smoking candidates processes considerably; so the failure of our 
genera it in the try-outs; also that smoking freshmen must be partially due to 


the baseba tean would doubtless be very the direct effects of tobacco. 





willing to forego anv use of tobacco, for very Honor Men.—The honor list for both the 

few would probably use it anyway. freshman class and for the whole universits 
{verage College Grad The non-smokers’ shows nearly as striking an advantage for the 

average grade of 72.6 exceeds that of the non-smokers, who claim 80 per cent. or 20 

smokers by 4.1, which happens to be very out of 25. 

nearly the same difference that Dr. Pack found 

in his investigation at several colleges. Much STANDING OF SMOKERS AND NON-SMOKERS OF 

more important in this connection is the fact CLASSES IN SCHOLARSHIP AND ATHLETICS 

that no less than 30 per cent. of the smoking Smokers Non-Smoker 

freshmen failed in scholarship for the first Received academic honors 3 20 

term, or were conditioned (got below 65 for FooTsaLL TEAM 

an average), while Ooniy 1.3 per cent. of the “ ites va conenentes 7 

non-smokers failed or were conditioned. This an ee me te ~F es 

On the chosen team were 10 9 


means that over 90 per cent. of the freshmen BASKETRAI TEAM 


who failed the first term smoked, while only Pereentags of eandidates 
27 per cent. of those who passed smoked. The chosen for the team 60 4 a) ¢ 
close connection he tween smoking and failing On the chosen team were 4 5 
among freshmen is certain; the question is TrRAcK TEAM: 
how far the smoking itself actually hinders Percentage of candidates 
the student and how often it is not the smok- chosen for the team..... JI.08 oU.4% 
ing itself but other unfavorable traits that are On the chosen team were.. 4 7 
found much oftener in the smoker than in BASEBALL TEAM: 
F ; : Percentage of candidates 

the abstainer, such as spending more time on Eig ae 9 oe hit 

. . — ‘ ehosen for the team..... 35.0 Pa o : 
athletics, social activities and neglecting bis ia inet Gee tiie | . 
proper care of his body and mind. I am in- Somat Monmmn en ats. Fern 
clined to think the non-smokers as a class Teaus . 90 29 
must have more self control and a stronger Percentage oF CANDIDATES 
character; must oftener come to college with FOR ALL ATHLETIC TEAMS 
a serious purpose and hence would succeed CHOSEN .... swe kad 18.74 46.0% 


much better than the smokers even if smoking W. L. Hour 
did not interfere at all with mental activity. Director or THE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE, 
It has, however, been proved by scientists UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 








